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ABSTRACT 

Six regional Illinois public hearings, involving 
Illinois educators, students, parents, and community organizations, 
were held during the summer of 1971, and resulted in a wealth of 
information and testimony about Illinois education. Subsequently, a 
draft document specifying priority goals for state education was 
compiled and circulated to participants in a followup conference, 
during which 42 workshop sessions developed final recommendations for 
substantive and procedural goals. After further refinement, this 
report was produced, which includes (1) a statement of substantive 
goals specifying the desired eventual results of education, and (2) a 
statement of action objectives, summarizing in detail specific 
actions, who must undertake them, and the deadline for their 
achievement. (CD) 
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Foreword 



Education in the 1970’s will require more than constitutional direc- 
tives: we need a reordering of our priorities to achieve not only an 
equalization of educational opportunity, but also a new level of educa- 
tional quality. The task that confronts us all is to forge a new and far- 
reaching strategy, a strategy of excellence. It must be a strategy which 
will have as its goal nothing less than making Illinois education the 
lighthouse for the nation, where all will look to find direction, where 
all can see what can be done ... All these things will not come quickly 
and in four years we can but begin to set the course, but begin we 
must. And a beginning will call for a frank assessment of our educa- 
tional weaknesses and a continuation of our educational strengths. 

It will call for a questioning of old assumptions regarding how educa- 
tional decisions are made and by whom; regarding the role of teachers, 
students and parents; regarding the role of this legislative body and of 
the office which I now enter. It will call for a participatory democracy 
which will truly make the educational enterprise a public one. 

Excerpts from Michael J. Bakalis 

Inaugural Remarks Superintendent of Public Instruction 

January 11, 1971 State of Illinois 
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Introduction 



On June 21, 1971, in Rockford, Illinois, a little girl barely able to 
see over the podium walked confidently to the microphone and told 
the State’s Chief School Officer she usually received good grades from 
teachers she liked and poor grades from teachers she didn’t like. She 
wondered why she couldn’t have the right to choose her own teachers. 

A simple enough question, asked sincerely and in good faith that 
someone would be able to provide an answer. 

That summer day was the beginning of a movement in Illinois pub- 
lic education which today, almost a year later, is providing new direc- 
tions for the education of every child in the State’s public schools. 

Professional educators, laymen, students, and parents alike took the 
opportunity that day in Rockford, and on five subsequent days in various 
cities around the State, to tell Dr. Michael J. Bakalis, the new State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, arid his top advisors what was 
wrong with Illinois education and what could be done about it. 

The following September, after the six regional hearings, over 1,000 
people representing the rich and the poor, the well educated and the 
poorly educated, majority groups and minority groups gathered in Chi- 
cago to review the testimony and try to identify the changes they felt 
were urgently needed. 

The little girl’s question about choosing her teachers has not yet 
been answered; and neither has “quality education” been defined, al- 
though the phrase was used repeatedly in testimony and discussions. 

But the new Superintendent of Public Instruction and his staff, and 
many educators and citizens in Illinois now know something that was 
only vaguely articulated before. They know there is a massive outcry 
for schools to help students understand how to be human beings, as 
well as to train them to make a living and to survive. They know that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are still important, but that students 
are calling for much more. And they know that minority groups feel 
they have been left out of the educational picture long enough and 
don’t want to wait any longer. 

They know that school bond referenda will continue to be voted 
down again and again, as in past years, unless some important changes 
are made soon. 

The past year’s efforts to listen to what Illinois citizens want from 
their schools and the development of this document are only beginnings 
in finding answers to those questions which seem to have no answers. 

The involvement of the public in setting educational goals and 
priorities was not the result of an idea which arose completely fc 
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and whole. Like the democratic process, it began and evolved; it 
changed and drew its direction from group experience, not from a sin- 
gle mind. 

The original ideas of the hearings and conference were quite dif- 
ferent from the actual events. The ageless process of the impact of 
reality upon the idea in conception took effect. Each encounter with the 
public added to the growing movement; mistakes made early con- 
tributed to later developments. The experiences at the hearings cul- 
minated in a conference in Chicago which was a unique event in, and 
of, itself. A document and actions by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will be the test of whether the entire sequence of 
events was valid. 

Each person at the hearings and at the conference had a unique 
set of motivations for being there. Some came to work, some to ob- 
serve, others to espouse a certain predetermined and specialized con- 
cern or concerns. To varying degrees, each was troubled by all or 
parts of the current process of educating the young in Illinois. All but 
a very few possessed a genuine, if somewhat inarticulate, desire to 
assist in the improvement of education. We will never know the total 
impact these events had on participants as individuals. We know only 
of their satisfaction or dissatisfaction expressed in their various ways. 

Education in Illinois is at a critical stage of development and ideas 
must quickly become much more than just ideas. They must become de- 
cisive courses of action with specific points of beginning. 

In late November 1971, Superintendent Bakalis released a procla- 
mation to Illinois schools calling for immediate steps to begin desegre- 
gating schools in accordance with the Supreme Court Decision of 1954 
and the Illinois Armstrong Act of 1963. It is a beginning. 

Early in 1972, he outlined his top priorities for the next fiscal year, 
naming teacher certification procedures, school finances, recognition 
and supervision of schools, and curriculum in schools as his highest 
priorities. They are beginnings. 

The little girl who told Bakalis she wanted to choose her teachers 
helped provide the direction for those beginnings. 
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Chapter One 

Planning for Public Involvement 

Input is a word born of a technological society. But the word ade- 
quately expresses what the Superintendent and his staff sought as the 
basis for a restructuring of educational goals and priorities for the State 
educational system. From the first, the central concept included an 
open forum for professional educators, students, parents, interest groups, 
and the general public. Input was desired from the broadest base that 
could be achieved, believing that base would be the only means by 
which any resulting documents or courses of action would have legiti- 
macy. The concept remained constant through all phases of subsequent 
planning. 

Bakalis’ first ideas for involving the public centered around a large 
conference convened to discuss educational goals and priorities. 

On April 29, 1971, a meeting was held in Springfield to make pre- 
liminary plans for the conference. Attending the meeting were representa- 
tives of each of the five major divisions of the Superintendent's office. 

The conference was planned for a September weekend in Chi- 
cago. Projected attendance was between five hundred to one thousand 
people. Again, the idea was stressed that those in attendance would 
be drawn from diverse backgrounds. Beyond that, no one at the plan- 
ning meeting was certain what form the conference would take. Since 
all the planners had some experience in the public schools, first con- 
ceptions took the form of what was familiar to them, which was an in- 
formational meeting similar to a teacher institutute. Another idea cen- 
tered around a conference which would involve delegates with voting 
powers who would draft resolution statements to be voted upon by 
the group as a whole. Some discussion was given to involving the 
regional advisory councils of the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the process. The large number of people involved and 
the small amount of available time were immediately recognized as 
potential problems. 

On May 28. a second meeting was held. Several important de- 
cisions were made at that time. First, the conference would be pre- 
ceded by six regional public hearings at specified locations throughout 
the State. Secondly, the Superintendent and the associate superin- 
tendents, Bakalis' top aides, would act as the hearings officers, and, 
finally, it was determined that a document which summarized these 
hearings would form the basis for discussion at the conference. In 
all, the plan comprised a five-part program. 

The basic components of the process had been determined, al- 
though details remained incomplete. ** 
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The director of Planning wrote the following rationale which was 
presented at a meeting of the associate superintendents on June 9. 

The shocks and sparks generated by unprecedented social 
change have led educators at all levels to become increasingly 
concerned with the need for moving from crisis management to 
more careful planning of educational systems. This need is par- 
ticularly apparent at the State level. 

The proposed approach encompasses widespread involve- 
ment of various publics in an identification of priority goals for 
education in Illinois. From this goal identification, meaningful 
priorities for the unique missions of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction will be drafted. Without an identi- 
fication of such priorities, the statewide educational system will 
continue to be bogged down in crisis management — with each 
crisis being regarded as having equal weight with every other 
crisis. 

Given (a) the limited resources available to the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, (b) the virtually unlimited demands for the services and 
resources of the Office, and (c) the current lack of a formally 
adopted set of Office-wide program priorities, the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction currently finds itself in the 
precarious position of reacting to crises. In the past few months, 
major steps have been taken to develop managerial efficiency 
within the Office. However, to date, there has not been sufficient 
time to develop and communicate priority program goals. As a 
result, program managers are left to their own initiative to develop 
their own priorities or merely react rather than act. Thus, without 
an equitable blend of managerial efficiency and priority program 
effectiveness, we could very well have an efficient machine doing 
nonessential or low-priority tasks. 

The currently planned regional public hearings provide an 
excellent vehicle for soliciting input from a variety of publics 
regarding priority goals for education in the 1970s. Given an 
appropriate and specific structure, the regional public hear- 
ings can provide the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with a grass roots beginning to the identification of 
its own appropriate priority missions. 

The outputs of each regional hearing (i.e., written analysis 
of the participants’ perceptions of needs and goals and sum- 
mary statements of goals) will be analyzed. A publication sum- 
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marizing these outputs will be prepared for analysis by partici- 
pants in the Statewide Conference on Educational Goals and 
Priorities, to be held in September 1971. The purpose of the 
Statewide Conference on Educational Goals and Priorities will 
be to draft a series of priority goal statements based upon 
the inputs of the six regional public hearings. 1 

Reactions to the plan were mixed. But on the whole, the idea was 
accepted and a working schedule was issued June 10. The schedule 
for the hearings was spaced closely to accomplish a great deal in a 
short time. 

On June 14, a press release quoted Bakalis as saying: 

Education in Illinois is aimless, in many cases it has little 
relevance; our young find unenjoyable an experience which 
shouid be among the most meaningful in their lives and our 
elderly are deprived of the chance to understand our fast-chang- 
ing world — we must now cope with these long-range problems. 

We in Illinois must have the courage to terminate out- 
dated efforts and develop new ones. Our educational strategy 
is unclear at this date — we somehow exist from day to day — 
but to exist from day to day, when the sum total of our knowl- 
edge doubles every ten years, is inadequate. . . 

. . . The public hearings on educational goals and pri- 
orities will serve to compile information about what the people 
of Illinois want their children to gain from a public education. 

The findings from the hearings will then be documented 
and set forth in a tentative master plan 2 to be presented to a 
statewide convention this fall, which will finalize the plan for 
presentation to the people of Illinois and those who govern their 
educational institutions. 

The statewide convention on educational goals and pri- 
orities will be composed of community leaders, working men 
and women, school administrators, parents, teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Can we say that our education system is adequate when 
there is a continued rise in the crime rate among our youth 
and when the welfare rolls are packed with persons who can- 
not find a job because they are unqualified? 

Can we say that education in Illinois is adequate when so 
many of our young people are unhappy in school and when 
most of our older citizens cannot return there? 

1 Olson, Thomas, A Proposal for Strategic Planning and Priority Goa f Establishment for the 
Office o/ /he Superintendent of Public instruction . (Draft copy) June 3, 1971. 

2 The term "master plan" was used In the early stages of planning. However, because of 
public misinterpretations, usage of the term was discontinued, 
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